











New England Continues as 
Leading Shoe Center 

By adjusting output to meet changing market demands, New England nolds its 
position as the leading shoe producing region of the country. Massachusetts con- 
tinues to be the nation’s largest shoe producing state. During 1957 about 195 
million pairs of shoes and slippers were turned out by New England shoe factories, 
only a slightly smaller total than the production record set in 1955. 

The New England shoe producers appear to be more sensitive to changes in 
demand than producers elsewhere. They react quicker to upturns, but also feel 
curtailed purchasing earlier than firms in other parts of the country. During 1955 
New England producers were first to experience improved buying, while in late 
1956 and 1957 they were quicker to feel the effects of the slowdown in retail sales. 

In 1957, New England plants produced 32.8 per cent of all the shoes made in 
the United States. This represents a decline from their share of 34.8 in 1955 and 
34.3 in 1956. Annual shoe output decreased slightly in New England in 1956 
and 1957 while registering small gains in the country. 

Previous studies of the New England shoe industry made in cooperation with 
the New England Shoe and Leather Association discussed changes which took 
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place in the industry in the early postwar period 
and during the Korean conflict!. The present 
study discusses production and marketing trends 
in the last several years. 


Recent Industry Trends 


New England’s shoe industry has expanded 
its output over the last 10 years by eight per cent 
and has continued to supply about the same 
share of the national market since the mid- 
twenties. But changes in the industry continue. 
Firms are moving from the old established shoe 
centers, particularly in Massachusetts, into Maine 
and New Hampshire in an attempt to improve 
their competitive position. Of the nation’s 
largest shoe producing states, only Maine and 
Pennsylvania have substantially improved their 
relative positions in the postwar period. Like 
Massachusetts, New York and Missouri have 
become relatively less important as shoe produc- 
ing states even though in absolute terms their 
production is still large. 

Mergers and consolidations have continued to 
take place in the industry in the past several 
years, but few New England firms have been 
involved. However, the decision in 1955 of the 
International Shoe Company to consolidate 
production in the Midwest, resulted in the clos- 
ing of its New Hampshire plants. Much of the 
factory space and labor made available by this 
move was taken over by smaller shoe firms. 

The shoe industry has traditionally been one 
in which a firm could start operations with very 
little capital by leasing machinery. The result 
was high entrance and mortality rates for the 
industry. In 1954, the U. S. Supreme Court up- 
held an earlier district court decree which 


*Monthly Review, November and December 1948, Oc- 
tober 1950, and November 1953. 
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changed the rules. It became mandatory for the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, the prin- 
cipal supplier of shoe machinery, to make more 
equipment available for purchase. Because New 
England has a predominance of small and 
medium-sized firms, the region’s manufacturers 
may be particularly affected by the resulting 
change in methods of doing business. A large 
number of shoe firms already have exercised 
their right to purchase instead of lease machin- 
ery. The result may be further substantial 
changes in the financial needs and operating 
methods of the industry. 

New England’s producers have grasped the 
opportunities presented by the rapidly expand- 
ing market for shoes for the younger age groups. 
During the past five years they have increased 
their relative share of national output of shoes 
for youths and boys, misses and children, and 
infants and babies. They are also emphasizing 
styles designed to meet the trend to casual living. 
But shoes for men and women continue to make 
up a major portion of the region’s production. 
Women’s shoes, sandals, and playshoes alone 
accounted for 60 per cent of New England's total 
output in 1956. Production of footwear for 
juveniles and children is still relatively less 
important than in the rest of the industry. 

Shoe production continues to be a major 
manufacturing activity in New England. The 
latest U. S. Census of Manufactures revealed that 
in 1954 there were 413 shoe and slipper establish- 
ments in New England providing employment 
for 80,192 workers who were paid $221,740,000. 
Shoes and slippers shipped from these plants 
during the year were valued at $620,625,000. Its 
importance is even greater when account is taken 
of the employment and income provided by in- 
dustries in the region servicing the shoe industry. 


SHARES OF TOTAL U.S. SHOE PRODUCTION BY AREAS 
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Marketiig Practices 

Variety prevails in the choice of marketing 
practices by New England firms. Producers of 
men’s shoes tend to operate larger plants, con- 
centrate more on medium- and high-priced lines, 
market more extensively under their factory 
label, sell principally through independent re- 
tailers, wholesalers and jobbers, and affiliated 
retail stores, and spend little on advertising. 
Producers of women’s shoes continue to con- 
centrate in medium-size firms turning out shoes 
in the low- and medium-priced lines sold prin- 
cipally with the buyer’s label. Women’s shoes 
are distributed principally to chain stores, with 
independent retailers and wholesalers the next 
most important outlets. Firms accounting for a 
major share of the women’s shoes produced in 
the region also do not advertise. A predominance 
of shipments from both men’s and women’s shoe 
manufacturers are from merchandise made-to- 
order rather than from the companies’ in-stock 
departments. Misses’ and children’s and infants’ 
shoe manufacturers also utilize a variety of 
marketing methods, but are more likely to sell 
their shoes under their own brand name. All 
these observations emerge from analysis of re- 
ports from 123 firms which participated in a 
survey of their marketing procedures.? 

Only the producers of men’s and women’s shoes 
responded in sufficient number to permit analysis 
of changes in marketing practices. A large num- 
ber of firms do not confine their production to 
any one class or price line of shoes and do not 
follow any single marketing method. Yet, most 
of the firms in this study had certain predomi- 
nant characteristics and are classified on this 
basis in our analysis of production changes. 

Between 1952 and 1956, firms producing pre- 
dominantly women’s shoes enjoyed a greater 
increase in production than firms manufacturing 
primarily men’s shoes. In men’s shoes, manufac- 
turers of low-priced lines enjoyed the greatest 
production gain, although their absolute output 
is small. Firms producing mainly men’s athletic 
and work shoes and high-priced dress shoes 
realized much smaller increases. Aggregate pro- 
duction of firms specializing in medium-priced 
lines declined. 

Output of women’s shoes increased in all price 
lines. Low-priced producers had the largest 
production increase, and high-priced producers 
had the smallest. Findings of the 1953 study of 
changes in output by price line were substan- 


?A statistical supplement providing more detailed mar- 
keting information about the surveyed firms is available 
upon request from the Research & Statistics Department 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF H.E. SHOE OUTPUT 
By Type, 1957 
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tiated by the experience of the recent period. 
Firms with over 500 employees accounted for a 
major share of the output of predominantly 
men’s shoe producers, but were not as successful 
in increasing output between 1952 and 1956 as 
were the firms employing between 100 and 500 
workers. Among the predominantly women’s 
shoe companies the reverse situation prevailed. 
Aggregate production of the larger firms had a 
substantially greater relative increase in output 
than that of the smaller firms, although the latter 
group turned out nearly two-thirds of the wom- 
en’s shoes produced by the sample companies. 
The conflicting experience seems to indicate that 
the size of the firm alone does not insure success. 
As shown by the earlier studies, firms market- 
ing men’s shoes under their own label enjoyed 
greater increases in production than those market- 
ing under buyers’ labels. But it also held true 
that the women’s shoe firms whose output was 
distributed under buyers’ labels enjoyed a sub- 
stantially larger percentage gain in output than 
firms marketing under their own brand name. 
A special tabulation of Census data, as shown 
in the accompanying chart, indicates wholesalers 
were the most important single channel of dis- 
tribution in 1954. Nationally only 25 per cent 
of shipments were through this channel com- 
pared with 44 per cent in New England. On the 
other hand, chain stores and mail-order houses 
took a slightly smaller proportion of New Eng- 
land shipments than for the country as a whole. 
Independent retailers and department. stores 
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were substantially more important as sources of 
manufacturers’ sales in the country than in New 
England. The large number of small New Eng- 
land producers undoubtedly is responsible for 
the large proportion of shoes sold through whole- 
salers rather than directly to the ultimate seller. 
The proportion of shoes shipped to retail stores 
owned by or affiliated with the factory was similar 
in both the region and the nation. 

Production trends classified by channels of dis- 
tribution do not bear out the findings of earlier 
studies for men’s shoe firms. The largest relative 
gains in output by men’s shoe manufacturers 
between 1952 and 1956 were scored by firms 
selling principally to wholesalers and jobbers. 
Companies selling through independent retailers 
and all other channels of distribution combined 
also increased. Between 1950 and 1952, however, 
production of companies making predominantly 
men’s shoes selling mainly to independent retail- 
ers and wholesalers and jobbers declined, while 
the production of firms distributing through 
other channels increased. Among firms making 
women’s shoes the largest relative increases in 
output were made by those companies distribut- 
ing mainly through chain stores, wholesalers and 
jobbers, and independent retailers, not too dif- 
ferent from the experience in earlier years. 

New England firms continue to produce mostly 
for customers’ orders. As in our previous study, 
the firms which were most successful in increasing 
output between 1952 and 1956 among both men’s 
and women’s shoe producers were those supply- 
ing their customers’ necds on a “make-up” basis. 

A lack of advertising consciousness continues 
to prevail among the region’s shoe producers. 
Firms responsible for a major share of the output 
of both men’s and women’s shoes do no. adver- 
tising. The experience of firms that did advertise 
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shows that they were no more successful in in- 
creasing production since 1952 than were the 
firms that made no such expenditures. 

An analysis of the experience of a small group 
of companies for which information on market- 
ing practices is available for the years covered by 
our studies indicates that few concerns have 
altered their marketing practices sufficiently to 
change the predominant way in which they sell 
their products. However, many companies em- 
ployed a greater variety of marketing methods 
in 1956. But in the few instances where a com- 
pany has shifted from one predominant practice 
to another, the information is so scattered that 
no conclusions as to trends can be drawn. 


Summary 

New England shoe producers have demon- 
strated their ability to meet changing market 
conditions during the postwar years. They con- 
tinue to maintain a substantial share of the 
nation’s expanding footwear market. While still 
heavily concentrating in the output of adult 
shoes, over the past few years the region’s pro- 
ducers have also obtained a larger share of the 
market for juvenile shoes. The largest popula- 
tion increases in the next few years are forecast 
for the younger and older age groups. Expansion 
of output of shoes for these groups presents a 
continuing opportunity by which New England 
firms may keep a firm grasp on their share of 
the expanding national market. 
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The Pilot Woodland Management Program 


A PROGRESS REPORT 


The pattern of private ownership of forest 
land in New England creates special manage- 
ment problems. More than 250,000 New Eng- 
landers own forest land and 99 per cent hold less 
than 5000 acres. Altogether, small tract owners 
control 55 per cent of the region’s forest land. 

Recent surveys show that owners of these 
small tracts generally know very little about their 
woodlands and the ways in which they can be 
managed. ‘This situation has caused a good deal 
of concern. One frequent suggestion has been 
to combine the small ownerships into larger 
management units which would support a well- 
trained manager and permit the use of modern 
equipment. However, many small owners hold 
forest land for recreation, for a quiet retreat, or 
for sentimental reasons as well as for the produc- 
tion and sale of wood. Many others use their 
forests as an integral part of another enterprise 
such as a farm or summer camp. For these rea- 
sons, most small ownerships in New England 
probably never will be merged into larger units. 

In 1955 the Pilot Woodland Management Pro- 
gram was launched on the theory that many 
owners of small tracts would find it profitable 
to change their management practices if they 
were given enough information and technical 
help'. However, the program differs from other 
forestry “educational” efforts in that consider- 
able study is given to the unique production 
problems of each landowner. 

Each forest owner can follow any one of a 
wide variety of forest management programs. 
Intensive management promises greater returns 
and offers more chance for speculative gain from 
timber price increases than does extensive man- 
agement. But these greater returns call for more 
labor, capital, and management skiJl, and some 
types of land do not respond readily to manage- 
ment. Hence, different owners will choose dif- 
ferent management plans depending upon their 
particular situation. 


‘In this cooperative project, the Sears Roebuck Founda- 
tion is paying the owners’ record-keeping costs, the New 
Hampshire Cooperative Extension Service is furnishing 
management assistance where needed, and the Harvard 
Forest is responsible for the research phases of the pro- 
gram. Additional financial and technical assistance has 
been given by the U. S. Forest Service, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, the New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and the New Hampshire Forestry 
and Recreation Commission. 
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The Cooperators 

Five forest owners in each of the 10 counties 
in New Hampshire have been chosen as coopera- 
tors in the Pilot Woodland Management Pro- 
gram. They include 12 non-residents, 19 farm- 
ers, 5 part-time farmers, 2 lumbermen, and 12 
other residents who get their income from other 
sources. Their forest holdings range from 38 
to 955 acres, and they are scattered throughout 
all of the market areas of the state. All of New 
Hampshire's forest cover types are represented 
and practically all of the timber-stand condi- 
tions. However, the cooperators’ lands have 
over 20 per cent more merchantable sawtimber 
per acre and all told have about 50 per cent more 
growing stock per acre than does the average 
acre of forest in the state. While the owners as a 
group are not typical in all respects, they and 
their properties illustrate forest production prob- 
lems frequently found in northern New England. 


Management Decisions 


During 1956 and 1957, each forest property was 
mapped and the volume and condition of each 
type of timber was estimated by measuring sam- 
ple plots. Using this data, Dr. Ernest Gould 
of the Harvard Forest drew up several manage- 
ment plans for each owner which included esti- 
mates of costs and returns during the next 10 
years. Then Dr. Gould and a county forester 
discussed with the owner alternate uses for capi- 
tal and labor as well as future market trends and 
the risks of each plan. AII of the maps, data, and 
the conclusions of the discussions have been as- 
sembled and given to the owners to help them 
plan their forest operations from year to year. 
Three examples will illustrate the kinds of man- 
agement decisions made by the 50 owners. 


A Farmer 


One case is that of a farmer who owns 150 
acres of forest land; 60 acres are part of the home 
place and the balance is several miles away. 
This man does all this own woods work, saws his 
own logs, and retails the lumber locally. At 
present prices, his timber can be sold for a stump- 
age return of about $12,500, but greater returns 
are likely from more intensive management than 
from liquidating today. 

About all his available labor will be used up 
in intensively managing the forest on the home 
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place. His program here includes partial har- 
vest and improvement cuts along with some 
pruning and weeding on his younger pine stands. 
He will receive cost-sharing payments from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for his pruning 
and weeding work. The farmer will spend much 
less time on the tract located several miles away, 
but he will mark and sell the sawtimber trees 
when they become mature. 

This combination of high and medium in- 
tensity management probably will bring a net 
return of three per cent on the market value of 
the standing timber during the next decade. In 
addition, the owner will get a good income from 
his time and equipment that might not other- 
wise be profitably used. 


A Widow 


This woman owns 90 acres of woodland miles 
from her home. She is anxious to manage the 
land productively, but she cannot afford any 
out-of-pocket investment. She has about 400 
thousand board feet of sawtimber and 600 cords 
of wood with a value of about $7,500. Much of 
this timber is relatively smal! and almost all of 
it is growing rapidly. Other than liquidating 
her merchantable timber or selling the entire 
property, her major alternative is to rely on the 
advice and assistance of the county forester and 
make regular commercial sales of sawtimber and 
cordwood. She has chosen this course of action, 
and partial harvest and improvement cuttings 
are planned for the coming years. If prices remain 
stable over the decade, this plan should bring a 
net return of almost four per cent on her $7,500 
worth of growing stock. At the same time, the 
quality of the remaining timber will improve. 


A Businessman 


This man owns a summer place with 189 acres 
which has standing timber worth $6,400; more 
than 100 acres is covered by seedling and sapling 
stands that contain no saleable timber. He has 
no personal labor or technical skill he can use. 
He has hired a consulting forester, and he is using 
intensive management that includes weeding and 
pruning in his young stands and partial harvest 
and improvement cuttings in his sawtimber and 
poletimber stands. He, too, will receive cost- 
sharing payments from the Department of Agri- 
culture for weeding and pruning work. 

This non-resident businessman must pay for 
the supervision of the forestry operations on his 
land because he cannot oversee this work himself. 
For this reason, the net return on his investment 
probably will be less than that of the farmer and 
the widow. 
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Conclusions 

Almost all of the 50 owners cooperating in this 
study plan to use management programs that are 
more intensive than those generally in use 
throughout the state. But it should be noted that 
only persons interested in their woodlands were 
chosen as cooperators; and, therefore, they are 
not representative of small tract owners in gen- 
eral. In actual practice, it is probable that rela- 
tively few owners would use the intensive plans 
chosen by the farmer and the businessman. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that almost all 
landowners made some adjustment after dis- 
cussing their problems. More mature sawtimber 
is being cut, more blowdown and decayed trees 
are being salvaged, and, in most cases, more 
improvement cuttings are being made. 

It must also be emphasized that the same type 
of management should not be used in every case. 
Intensive and extensive management plans are 


-both desirable depending upon the landowner’s 


interests and resources and other investment 
opportunities open to him. 

A warning is also in order. Forest land is not 
an equally good investment for all persons,? and 
in the case of the widow, for example, another 
type of investment might be preferable. A de- 
pressed log market tor several consecutive years 
would work great hardship on her, but she gets 
satisfaction from managing her forest. Other 
widows, in similar circumstances, might be well 
advised to sell their property and invest the 
proceeds in safe securities. 

The Pilot Woodland Management Program is 
in its second phase. The landowners are carry- 
ing out the management program which suits 
them. In addition, they are keeping detailed 
records of work done, products cut, and money 
spent and received. 

At the end of five years, the third phase will 
begin. When the Program started, about 450 
sample growth plots were set up to be remeasured 
after five years. The growth measurements will 
complete the picture of what is happening on 
the 50 properties. The growth and financial data 
will be used to gauge the landowner’s progress 
and to guide his future work. 

The five year data will also help in assessing 
the value and effectiveness of this type of plan- 
ning advice. The sponsors of this program hope 
that it will provide useful information for other 
public and private forestry consultants. 

Meanwhile, the five cooperators in each county 
in New Hampshire are showing what ordinary 
landowners can do with small forest tracts. 


?See “Forest Land As An Investment in New England,” 
New England Business Review, October 1956. 
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Last-Minute Surge Saves 


A strong surge of last-minute shopping again 
enabled New England's department stores to set 
a new record in the dollar volume of Christmas 
season sales. For the six-week period beginning 
with Monday, November 18 and ending Satur- 
day, December 28, sales in New England were 
one per cent larger than the total for the cor- 
responding period of 1956, matching the com- 
parable U. S. gain. 

Christmas seemed to sneak up on people this 
year in spite of retailer efforts to induce early 
shopping. An important factor in the slow start 
of the Christmas shopping season was the late 
date of Thanksgiving—as late a date as it can be. 
The accompanying chart of the daily average 
sales index clearly shows the lag in sales at the 
season’s beginning and confirms the fact that 
sales do not begin their sharp climb until after 
Thanksgiving. Thanksgiving Day was Novem- 
ber 22 in 1956 and November 28 in 1957. Even 
though sales had lagged during the early part of 
the 1956 season, sales in the early part of the 
1957 season could not equal them. In fact, at 
the end of the first three weeks of the season, 
on December 7, sales totals were six per cent 
behind year-earlier figures. Weather had been 
somewhat less favorable to shopping during this 
period than during the comparable part of the 
1956 season. 

A decided change in pace occurred about two 
weeks before Christmas as New Englanders sud- 
denly awoke to the fact they had only a few shop- 
ping days left before Christmas. Aided by mild 
and generally favorable weather, gift-seekers 
thronged the stores, sending sales volumes above 
year-earlier levels during each of the remaining 
weeks of the season. The seven per cent gain 
recorded the week ending December 14 was fol- 
lowed by a two per cent gain the next week. 
This latter gain established a new record for a 
single weck’s dollar volume of sales at New Eng- 
land’s department stores. The final week had 
two pre-Christmas shopping days in it, while 
there was only one a year ago. Good shopping 
weather on these two days, together with the 
fact most stores were open Monday evening this 
season and not last, sent sales for the week 30 per 
cent above year-earlier levels. This gain was 
sufficient enough to more than erase the earlier 
deficit, and enable the season’s volume to reach 
a new record high, one per cent greater than the 
previous total. 
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Christmas Season Sales 


As has been the case in recent years, sales of 
suburban Boston stores gained more from year- 
ago levels than did those downtown. For the 
six weeks, suburban store sales were up 13 per 
cent, while those downtown lagged by three 
per cent. The Boston area as a whole had a 
gain of two per cent. Sales in the Lowell area 
gained one per cent, but in other cities generally 
lagged behind year-earlier figures. Springfield 
sales were two per cent less than during the 1956 
season and a group of reporting stores scattered 
around New England just missed matching year- 
ago totals. 

On a departmental basis, as reported by the 
downtown Boston stores, the traditional gift de- 
partments did not do well early in the season. 
These departments picked up in volume in the 
late-season selling and were strong at the end 
of the season. Best departmental figures were 
made by the homefurnishing group. Next in 
line came women’s and misses’ apparel and the 
group containing sporting goods, cameras, toys, 
and games. Sales of men’s and boys’ wear strength- 
ened toward the end of the season. Basement store 
sales improved but did not compare as favorably 
with last season as did main store sales. 

Christmas season sales gains heartened depart- 
ment store merchants who had been battling 
strong 1956 fall sales figures without much suc- 
cess. Although the slow start in the early season 
seemed to indicate a continuance of the disap- 
pointing fall experience, the strong surge of late 
buying rescued the season. Although hard sell- 
ing is expected to be required in early 1958, the 
recently demonstrated willingness of consumers 
to spend provides hope that sales may not lag 
as much as the fall declines seemed to indicate. 
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, MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
MANUFACTURING INDEXES (1950-52 = 100) (1950-52 = 100) (1947-49 = 100) 


Per Cent Change from: Per Cent Change from: Per Cent Change from: 


Nov. '57 Oct.'57 Nov. '56 Nov. '57 Oct.’57 Nov. '56 Nov. 57 Oct.'57 Nov. '56 


All Manufacturing 109 —2 — § 110 =— 3 —7 140 _ = 5 
Primary Metals 94 2 —20 91 —A4 —16 121 - —17 
Textiles 52 2 —16 66 0 —14 94 —10 
5 0 
1 2 


(seasonally adjusted) 





Leather 117 + 1 112 0 104 + 2 
Paper 102 —11 116 —7 162 + 1 

















NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
Per Cent Change from: Per Cent Change from: 


Nov. '57 Oct.'57 Nov. '56 Nov. '57 Oct.'57 Nov. '56 





BANKING AND CREDIT 
Commercial Loans ($ millions) 1,548 — 2 + 5 31,283 —- 1 + 5 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 
Deposits ($ millions) 4,178 1 — 1 92,833 1 0 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 
Check Payments ($ millions) 7735 189,246 +2 
(Selected Cities) 
Consumer Installment Credit Outstanding 234 226 
(index, 1950-52 = 100) 
TRADE 
Department Store Sales 118 134 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 
Department Store Stocks 137 154 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 
EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 
Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 3,568 
Insured Unemployment (thousands) 122 
(excl. R. R. and Veterans programs) 
Consumer Prices 122.9 
(index, 1947-49 = 100) (Mass.) 
Production-Worker Man-Hours 86.2 
(index, 1950 = 100) ? 
Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) . 72.58 
OTHER INDICATORS (Mass.) 
Construction Contract Awards 
($ thousands, 3-mos. moving averages) 
Total 116,508 i 2,322,280 
Residential 49,287 951,318 
Public Works 15,262 383,993 
Electrical Energy Production 182.5 1 226.8 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 51 1,173 
New Business Incorporations (number) 644 9,270 
*Figure for last week of month 
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